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For Zion’s sake will I not hold my Peace, and for Jerusalem’s sake I will not rest 
until the Righteousness thereof go forth as brightness and the Salvation thereof as a 


Lamp that Burneth.—Isaiah Ixii: 1 





ANGLICAN CONSERVATIVES AND THE 
LAYMEN’S MISSIONARY MOVEMENT. 


The Laymen’s Missionary Movement has swept 
into the Episcopal Church from the outside sea 
of Protestant Sectarianism, widening the breach 
in her,embankments made by the so-called 

“Open Pulpit” canon 
In the large cities of the United States and 





Canada for several years past, laymen of the | 


various Protestant denominations have sat down | ; a 
| fallen into line in the wake of The Churchman. 


together at the banqueting table and in the 
genial atmosphere generated of peace and plen- 


ty, their speakers without regard to differences | 


of creed have risen up and exhorted all present to 
contribute liberally to the “spread of the gos- 
pel,” the said gospel not being strictly defined; 
it being understood that the Presbyterian lay- 
man present at the dinner will cast his offering 
into the coffers of the Presbyterian Board of 
Missions, the Methodist into the Methodist 
collection box, and the Baptist into the Baptist 
receptacle. Of course, incidentally, at this love 
feast of many Christians of many minds, much 
talk is poured forth about good fellowship, com- 
ity and the really trivial nature of their diver- 
sities in belief and religious practice. Finan- 
cially these missionary dinners of the lay folk 
have been remarkably successful. The mission- 
ary treasuries of all the denominations taking 





part have experienced a large increase of revenue 
in consequence. 

Mr. Silas McBee, the editor of The Churchman, 
the richest and most influential paper published 
in the Episcopal Church in America, has been a 
chief promoter in this Layman’s Movement, 
and recognizing it as a financial success the 
bishops and other ecclesiastical leaders of 
Broadchurch proclivities have endorsed it and 
now The Living Church, which poses as the or- 
acle of all that is truly “Anglo Catholic” has 


THE POSITION OF THE CONSERVATIVES. 

All this is, however, a great grief to those old 
line High Churchmen of the school of Pusey, 
Liddon, DeKoven and Nicholson, who since the 
days of the Oxford Revival have held to the 
sincere conviction that the Anglican Church is 
not merely for England the true and only Cath- 
olic Church with lawful jurisdiction, but that it 
is also, “that pure and Apostolic branch of 
the Church Catholic, which God has planted on 
these western shores” (we are using the exact 
language of Anglo-Catholic apologists). In or- 


_der to understand and more fully sympathize 


with the unfortunate position in which this ad- 
vanced section of Anglican Churchmen now find 
themselves in the face of an “open pulpit” and 
the Laymen’s Missionary Movement, we must 
take into account that they believe almost 
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everything that Roman Catholics believe. In 
their own eyes they occupy much the same 
position in regard to Rome as the schismatic 
churches of the East. They have a firm convic- 
tion that the Apostolic succession has been pre- 
served in the English Church and that in con- 
sequence they have a true priesthood and valid 
sacraments. Their ritual observances are close- 
ly modeled after the decrees of the Roman Con- 
gregation of rites, they not only believe in the 
Sacrifice of the Mass and the Real Presence in 
the Holy Eucharist, but they strictly observe 
fasting communion and go frequently to con- 
fession. In some of their churches they have 
adopted the service of Benediction. Not a few 
use the rosary and accept the dogma of the Im- 
maculate Conception. In regard to the Papacy 
the most of them confess to accept a Primacy of 
honor, though not of jurisdiction, others confess 
even a Primacy for the Roman Pontiff de jure 
divino. 
A LETTER OF PROTEST. 

The Rev. Arthur Ritchie, rector of St. 
Ignatius’ Church, New York City, has voiced 
the protest of the High Church party against the 
Laymen'’s Missionary Movement in a letter to 
The Living Church, from which we quote in 
extenso. 

“Is not this a time, then, when those who believe with 
all their hearts in the ancient tradition of the Church 
should set their faces like a flint against the Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement, so far as any authorized asso- 
Giation with it on the part of our Church people is con- 
cerned? 

“The Living Church itself, to the great grief of some 
among us, seems to encourage the codperation of our 
laymen in this movement. The General Board of 
Missions, with high-handed confidence, is appointing 
&@ committee of one hundred of our Church laymen to 
represent the Church in the movement. And the de- 
voted and well-loved Bishop of New York has called 
upon his clergy to join with him in making it a great 
success. 

“Yet no one can doubt that such codperation on the 
part of our Church folk in this movement makes in the 
strongest way for that which oa oe < 
the Church in this country, inter 


the gradual merging of all the sects, eaneemeee 
Episcopal Church, in a hotchpotch of Pan-Protestant- 





ism. 
“It is easy to reply that by codperating in the Lay- 


men’s Missionary Movement we do not commit the 
Church to any sacrifice of her distinctive principles. 
At least we give men reason to believe that it is but a 
question of time when we shall admit that the Church 
has no distinctive principles which may not be sacri- 
ficed in the interest of Protestant unity. After we 
have graciously acknowledged the various denomina- 
tions as “Sister Churches,”’ as so many different branch- 
es of the great (non-Catholic) Church of Christ, what 
effective barrier can we oppose to the “Open-pulpit” 
movement, and the movement to admit to the Holy 
Communion those who are neither confirmed nor ready 
and desirous to be confirmed? Is it not plain that 
there is an increasing number of our clergy and laymea 
bent upon bringing about the fullest intercommunioa 
between the Church and the denominations, calling 
such intercommunion Christian unity ? 

“Why do we go on, blindly hailing the Laymen's 
Missionary Movement, with other like schemes which 
are sure to follow it. until we are hopelessly committed 
to the principle that there is no fundamental difference 
between the Church and the sects? The historic epis- 
copate is by no means the only thing which keeps us 
apart. Are we not bound to hold firmly the divine 
authority of the Church; the necessity of the sacra- 
mental system of salvation; the Eucharistic sacrifice 
as the Christ-ordained form of divine worship? What 
does the Laymen’s Missionary Movement care for 
these things? Yet they are of the very vital princi- 
ples of our religion. 

“It is likely enough that we may be unable to stem 
the incoming tidal wave of the modern liberal Protes- 
tantism; it threatens to overwhelm the Church in this 
country. It may be God's good pleasure to remove her 
candlestick, as He has done in the case of local churches 
in the past” 

AN OPPORTUNITY. 

It seems to us that here is afforded an oppor- 
tunity for Catholics to indicate to these high- 
minded followers of the traditions handed down 
by the Oxford leaders of a generation ago that 
in so far as their principles are akin to those, 
which we ourselves hold as members of the One 
Catholic and Apostolic Roman Church they have 
our cordial sympathy. 

In the December number of the Re-union 
Magazine the Rev. Spencer Jones spoke of the 
various parties in the Anglican Church as con- 
stituting “sections.” We wonder if we shall be 
very far out of the way in venturing to suggest 
that perhaps some day in the not far distant 
future there will be a cleavage between those 
sections and the section which has been truest 
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to the original teachings of Newman, Harold 
Froude and W. G. Ward will ultimately follow 
them into the Catholic Church. 

If as the highly revered Rector of St. Ignatius 
says: “It may be God's will to remove the candle- 
stick” of the Protestant Episcopal Church, what 
more fitting and righteous course could the con- 
servative section of Anglicans pursue than to 
come singly or corporately into that Church 
where their claim to the name of Catholic would 
not only be universally conceded them, but they 
themselves would no longer be burdened with 
the impossible task of making a Church act 
like a Catholic Church, which insists on being 
known officially as Protestant Episcopal and 
which displays on all occasions a decided pref- 
erence to fraternize with out-and-out Protes- 
tants rather than to seek a closer union with 
that ancient Church whose right to call herself 
Catholic the whole world unanimously acknowl- 
edges. 


MULTUM IN PARVO. 


Among the collected poems of the late Francis 
Thompson, soon to be published, will appear one 
addressed to St. Anthony of Padua, the opening 
lines of which run as follows: 

Thou findest, men say, the thing that’s lost. 
Behold 

This England, Anthony, which knows thee 
not. 

For she hath lost 

An antique pearl of price. 

Her loss is old. 


The Sacred Congregation of Rites has recently 
decided that a church edifice built of re-inforced 
concrete can be consecrated in the usual way, 
provided the surface for the twelve crosses and 


the posts of the principal entrance are made of 
Stone. 


“It is not the invincible logic of Catholics,” 
wrote Dr. Brownson, “but their pure and noble 








The Rev. Melbourne P. Boynton, pastor of 
the Lexington Ave. Baptist Church, Chicago, is 
reported to have said in a sermon recently: 
“‘Restore the cross to our spires, our jewelry, and 
our religious books. It is lamentable that we 
have allowed it to become the symbol of the 
Catholics (alone). It ought to typify the whole 
body of God's followers; it makes my blood boil 
when Catholics are criticised for displaying the 
cross as conspicuously as they do. Instead of 
jesting about this we should emulate the Catholic 
in this respect. The cross is the noblest symbol 
in all religion and should be found above every 
church.” 


The Chicago Tribune has compiled some in- 
teresting statistics concerning the benefactions 
of American millionaires during 1909. It figures 
up a total of donations and bequests amounting 
to an excess of $150,000,000, one million more 
than 1907, which was the highest previous rec- 
ord. The amounts contributed by the living 
and bequeathed by the dead are almost equal. 
The Tribune has classified the benefactions as 
follows: To charity $67,446,421; to educational 
institutions, $46,122,241; to religious institutes, 
$22,443,885; to art museums, galleries and 
public improvements, $8,616,410; to libraries, 
$3,012,293. 

John D. Rockefeller leads the list of individual 
benefactors with a grand total of $12,130,500. 
Andrew Carnegie’s sum for the year was $4, 
652,500; Mrs. Russell Sage gave $1,851,761. 
John S. Kennedy, of New York, bequeathed 
$7.025,000, Charles N. Crittenden, $3,000,000. 
Other individuals are mentioned as follows: 

Charles E. Ellis, Philadelphia, $2,500,000. 
Elizabeth Bingham, Boston, $2,500,006; Caroline 
Phelps Stokes, New York, $3,050,000; John M. 
Baker, New York, $4,000,000; Amherst H. 
Wilder, St. Paul, $2,200,000. 


The celebrated case of Thompson vs. Bannis- 
ter has been carried through the English law 
courts and the defendant as a last resort has ap- 
pealed to the House of Lords. As our readers 


know, the law forbidding a man to marryghis 
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deceased wife’s sister was repealed by Act of 
Parliament in 1907. Mr. Bannister, who had 
taken the trouble to go to Canada to be married 
to the sister of his former wife, returning to 
England and taking advantage of the new parlia- 
mentary act wished to go with Mrs. Bannister 
to communion in the parish church of Eton, but 
the rector, Canon Thompson, warned him to 
stay away for according to the teaching and can- 
on law of the Church of England. he was living 
in incest and might not communicate. Mr. 
Bannister did not tamely submit and first in the 
Divisional Courts, then in the Court of Arches, 
which stands for the spiritual court of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, he obtained an order com- 


manding his rector to adnut him to communion. | 


Finally the case went before the Court of Appeals 
and three eminent judges, just before Christmas, 
handed down their judgments, confirming the 
sentence of the lower courts. 

Thus in the Twentieth Century we have a 
practical example of how the yoke of Henry 
VIlith is still fast bound upon the neck of the 
Church of England. Lord Justice Fletcher did 
not mince matters in the least, he said: 

“The privilege of partaking of Holy Com- 
munion in their Church is in their eyes the highest 
privilege of a member of the Church of England, 
and it is not in accordance with the practicé of 
our legislature that the rights of the laity on 
matters of such importance, should be depend- 
ent on the views of a particular clergyman, or 
even of the Church herself, except so far as those 
views are by law made binding on the laity.” 

Henry and Elizabeth Tudor could hardly have 


expressed themselves with more brutal frank- 
ness.. 


Bishop Gore of Birmingham in a letter of 
protest to the London Times asserts that in 
taking orders in the Church of England he did 
not promise obedience to Parliament and de- 
clares for the spiritual independence of the 
Church of England. Canon Henson on the 
other hand, replying to Bishop Gore, denies that 
apart from the King and Parliament, there is 
any authority which members of the Church of 
England are bound to obey. 











The Church Times makes the following sug- 
gestion to the Anglican bishops: 
“The time has come, we think, for the Bishops ts 





If they do not repudiate | the legal 
view that the State is the supreme, the sole, authority 
to determine what the Church is to teach, and to alte 
at will the conditions under which the latter admits te 
its altars, we can only say that they will have brought 
within very reasonable distance the catastrophe which 
they so greatly dread.” 


One of the Anglican Bishops, Dr. Cameron 
Mann, writing to the Living Church, says: 

A book on The Primitive Church and the See of 
Rome has just been published by Professor Bartoli 

Until recently Professor Bartoli was a Jesuit, and 


| one w:th the degree of Doctor in Theology. He has 


left that Society of his own volition. 

The cause of his change is most significant. He 
was engaged in a controversy, when he upheld and 
defended the present Papal claims. He thought to 
settle the question by quotations from Cyprian’s Der 
Unitate. And, indeed, the sentences he quoted would 
go far to settle it. But, to his astonishment, he 
found, as he followed the matter up, that these sen- 
tences were all forgeries. Cyprian never wrote them 

The shock of this discovery led him to investigate 
the whole matter for himself, with the result above 

Referring to the above letter America (Jan 
15th) says: 


The account given isincorrect. Father Bartoli was 
not a Doctor in Theology, for the simple reason that 
Jesuits do not take degrees in Theology. He was a 
writer on the Civilta Cattolica, and St. Cyprian had 
about as much to do with his leaving the Church and 
associating himself with the Waldenses as the man 
themoon. Someday, should occasion call for it, we may 
give the entire history, which is now in our possession. 


Some years ago Tue Lamp gave the latest ex- 
pert criticism of the well-known eee 
which Bishop Mann calls “forgeries,” 
Cyprian’s De Unitate, made by the leaned Bene 
dictine, Dom John Chapman, and endorsed by 
the t Harnack, to the effect that z 
was St. Cyprian himself, who made the inter- 
polations, as marginal notes, on the occasion of 
his sending his tract on Unity, y written 
for a different purpose, to the newly elected Pope 
Cornelius, to assist him against his rival, the Anti- 
pope Novation. See Catholic Encyclopedia; 
Article, Cyprian. 
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THE GRAYMOOR PORTIUNCULA 
CHRISTMAS AT GRAYMOOR. 


It was the twelfth Christmas since the founda- 
tion of the Society of the Atonement was made 
at Graymoor, and our first within the Fold of 
Peter. 
two distinguished representatives of the Order 
of the Friars Minor, the Rev. Fathers Godfrey 
Schilling and Paschal Robinson. The latter 
needs no introduction to our readers, his repu- 
tation as an authority in the field of Fran- 
ciscan literature is too well known. Father 
Godfrey's sphere of activity as a Francis- 
can has been the Orient, although he orig- 
inally entered the Order at Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Mount St. Sepulchre, the monastery of the 
Franciscans at Washington where mission- 
aries are trained especially for the East, 
was erected and paid for under the guard- 
ianship of Father Godfrey. At present he 
is in charge of St. Joseph’s Church, Cairo, 
Egypt, which he also built. Fora score of 
years previously, though not continuously, 
he labored in the Holy Land, being at one 
time the parish priest of Bethlehem, at an- 
other of Nazareth, and again stationed at 
Jerusalem. Both these twentieth century 
sons of St. Francis besides knowing well the 
Holy Land, have repeatedly gone over that 
other sacred ground once trod by the Patri- 
arch of Assisi, they have followed him to 


We were privileged in having with us 


Grecchio, where he celebrated Christmas 
with the new devotion of the Crib, and have 
knelt where he received the stigmata on 
Mt. Alverna. 

All this added to the joy and feelings of 
deep emotion with which the Friars and 
Sisters of the Atonement and their guests 
took part in the Midnight Mass of Christmas 
which was celebrated in the convent chapel 
of our Lady of the Angels, named after the 
little Church of the Portiuncula, Assisi. Fa- 
ther Godfrey sang the Mass, Father Paschal 
was deacon and the Father Minister of the 
Society of the Atonement acted as sub-dea- 
con. It was a Mass to be always remem- 
ered by those present, and to be recorded in 
the annals of Graymoor. Two additional 
Masses were said immediately by Father God- 
frey. In the Friary chapel upon the summit of 
the Mount of the Atonement, Father Paschal 
said three Masses at the Aurora and in the fore- 
noon of Christmas day the convent chapel was 
again the scene of three Masses, this time cele- 
brated by the Rev. Father Carraher, the resident 
chaplain of the community. The last Mass was 
at ten o'clock accompanied by the singing of 
Christmas carols and attended by a congrega- 
tion which filled the chapel. 





THE CHRISTMAS CRIB. 
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THE GROWTH OF A HUNDRED YEARS. 


During the year that has just closed of the 
many Catholic celebrations in various sections 
of the United States none was more notable or 
interesting than the centenary memorial of the 
founding, at Emmitsburg, Md., in 1809, of the 
American branch of the Sisters of Charity of St. 
Vincent de Paul by Elizabeth Ann Bayley 

When Mother Seton died (Jan. 4, 1821) the 
community numbered fifty; it now has 1,700 
members, with houses in the Archdioceses of 
Baltimore, St. Louis, Boston, Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, New Orleans, Philadelphia, and San Fran- 
cisco, and in the Dioceses of Albany, Alton, 
Buffalo, Dallas, Detroit, Grand Rapids, Harris- 
burg, Hartford, Indianapolis, Kansas City, 
Mobile, Monterey, Nashville, Natchez, Rich- 
mond, Rochester, St. Joseph, San Antonio, 
Syracuse, Wilmington, Porto Rico, and the 
Vicariate of North Carolina. In all they have 


charge of 4 academies; 38 hospitals; 28 orphan- 
ages; 14 infant asylums; 5 industrial schools; 
33 parochial schools; 6 asylums and schools; 
and 5 insane asylums. 

To Philadelphia was accorded the honor of 
having the first foundation sent out by the gew 


Emmitsburg community. In September, 1814, 
Mother Seton chose some of her best beloved 
daughters to go there to care for the orphans 
who had been gathered together in the first 
Philadelphia Catholic asylum . . . 

For a similar purpose Sister Rose White was 
sent to New York, three years later, with Sis- 
ters Elizabeth Boyle and Cecilia O’Conway. 
They arrived from Maryland on June 28th, 
ee 

The charitable work of the Sisters grew stead- 
ily, as did also their efforts in the direction of 
sound Catholic education, the other specia! ob- 
ject of their organization. Free schools for the 
children of the poor, and more advanced classes 
for those who could afford to pay for an extended 
training, were opened in several sections of the 
city and conducted with marked success. In 
the meantime, the community of the mother- 


house at Emmitsburg had begun the negotia- 
tions looking to an affiliation with the Institute 
of the Daughters of Charity founded by St. 
Vincent de Paul in France in 1633. They had 
up to this, as has been stated, been following the 
French rule in a modified form. The new affili- 
ation involved changes in discipline and methods 
that would have threatened the very existence 
of the New York Orphan Asylum—the French 
rule requiring that the Sisters in charge of boys’ 
asylums should be withdrawn—and embarrassed 
the project of a much-needed hospital, the pres- 
ent St. Vincent’s. These and other details of 
administration occasioned a correspondence be- 
tween Bishop Hughes and Father Deluol, S.S., 
the director of the Emmitsburg community, 
which resulted in the recall of all the Sisters from 
New York in July, 1846. This proved the ne- 
cessity of the establishment of a separate com- 
munity in New York. Bishop Hughes made a 
proposition to that effect and the matter was 
amicably arranged. Those Sisters who wished 
to remain in New York were dispensed from 
their obligation of obedience to the Emmits- 
burg superior; and, of the forty-five then resi- 
dent here, thirty-five remained and continued 
their work. 

A new community was formed and in the little 
chapel of the old Prince Street asylum Sister 
Elizabeth Boyle was chosen, on December 31, 
1846, its first Mother Superior . . . 

Since then the community has multiplied 
many hundred times in number. Mother Boyle 
has had eight successors in the office of Superior, 
the present incumbent of which governs some 
1,400 members, who conduct 80 missions in the 
Archdiocese of New York and the Dioceses of 
Brooklyn, Albany, and Harrisburg. These es 
tablishments comprise 20 academies, 78 paroch- 
ial schools, with about 50,000 pupils; 5 asylums 
with 1,800 orphans; 8 high schools affiliated 
with the Regents of the State University; 
several homes, containing 600 children; 11 
hospitals, in which an average of 18,000 patients 
are treated yearly; a home accommodating 270 
aged poor; an industrial school and protectory 
with 1,800 girls; a foundling asylum, with 3,870 
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children and 612 needy mothers on its roll, 
and in which, since it was opened in 1869, 
50,000 abandoned and needy children have 
been cared for; 2 day nurseries, with 172 little 
ones; and a retreat for the insane, with 150 
patients. These Sisters retain the black cap 
and religious dress adopted by Mother Seton 
when she founded the American Sisters of 
Charity, and which she took from the habit of 
some Italian nuns she saw while living abroad 
They follow the rule of the Daughters of Charity 
of St. Vincent de Paul, with slight modifications 
Their superior-general is the Archbishop of New 
York, and the community is governed by a coun- 
cil made up of the Mother Superior and three 
assistants, who reside at the mother-house. 

Seven of the Sisters from Emmitsburg started 
a community in Cincinnati, in 1829, and re- 
mained in active union with the Maryland in- 
stitution until 1850. Then, as in New York, it 
was found that the rules governing the French 
Institute under the new affiliation, would impose 
limitations regarding the works of charity the 
community might undertake, and, under the 
direction of Archbishop Purcell, these Sisters, 
like those of New York, elected to retain Mother 
Seton's original rules, traditions, constitutions, 
and costume, and form a separate organization. 

The mother-house is at Mount St. Joseph, 
Hamilton County, and the Sisters, who now num- 
ber about seven hundred, conduct sixty-eight 
homes in Michigan, Ohio, Tennessee, Colorado, 
and Missouri. Most of these have parochial 
schools under their care, with a total attendance 
of 22,000 children. A branch of these Sisters, 
in 1870, began another foundation at Greensburg, 
Pa., and its present working force numbers 
more than 300, conducting 23 establishments in 
the Dioceses of Pittsburg and Aktoona. There 
are 10,000 children in their schools. 


New York, in 1859, supplied to the Diocese of 
Newark, at the request of Bishop Bayley, Sisters 
of Charity for a separate community, which was 
opened at Newark on September 29 of that year. 
The habit and constitutions of the New York Sis- 


| ters were retained until 1874, when a white cap 


with a black veil was substituted for the black 
cap of the headdress adopted by Mother Seton. 
The mother-house is near Madison, N. J., and 
the 1,100 Sisters under its direction conduct a 
college; 6 academies; a preparatory school for 


| boys; 67 parochial schools, with 41,000 pupils; 


5 orphanages; 5 hospitals; a home for incur- 
ables; a home for the aged; a foundling asylum; 
and two day nurseries in the Dioceses of Newark, 
Trenton, and Hartford, and in the Archdioceses 
of Boston and New York. Their college for the 
higher education of women, the first Catholic 
women’s college in the United States, was found- 
ed in 1899, and is chartered by the State to con- 
fer the usual academic degrees. 

The Sisters of Charity at Halifax, N. S., area 
foundation from Mount St. Vincent, New York, 
which also sends its Sisters to care for the schools 
and missions in the Bahamas. 

In all, there are to-day nearly six thousand 


| of Mother Seton’s spiritual daughters laboring 
| in the United States, with undaunted purpose 


and generous zeal, to accomplish the plans of 


| the saintly founder of their Institute for charity, 
| education, and the spread of the Faith. Sepa- 


mother-house located at Leavenworth, Kan., | 


the Sisters of which community number more 
than 500 working in that diocese and in the 
jurisdictions of Santa Fé, Denver, Great Falls, 


and Helena. 


They have 5,000 pupils in their 
Schools. 


rate in administration, all four branches are as 
one in their unselfish and devoted codperation 
in the all-encompassing scope of the spirit their 
founder inspires in their lives of usefulness. 


Thomas F. Meehan in Thc Catholic World. 


A Recorp Passencer List.—The President 
Grant of the Hamburg-American landed from the 


| ports of Hamburg, Boulogne, and Southampton 
Still another offshoot from Cincinnati is the | 


an army of 3,000 “future citizens” at. Ellis Island, 
taxing the administration building to its capacity. 


| The big liner not only thus set the record for the 


largest number of aliens ever brought over on one 
ship, but also for the greatest number of souls 


| ever conveyed to this port on a single vessel. 


Crew and passengers totaled 3,747 persons. 
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MY MISSIONS IN THE FROZEN NORTH. 
By Rev. Josep Bernarp, S. J. 

The farthest north Catholic mission on Amer- 
ican territory is that of Our Lady of Lourdes, at 
Mary’s Igloo, on the Seward peninsula, Alaska. 
It is on the Kusatrim river, eighty miles north 
of Nome, and was chosen because it is a very good 
fishing and hunting ground for the Eskimos 
Founded in the spring of 1907, it is the center of a 
missionary district that embraces eleven thou- 
sand square miles on the Bering sea and the 
Arctic ocean. 


REV. JOSEPH BERNARD, S. J., 
Alaskan Missionary 

The future of this mission is very great, if men 
and means are provided. Thousands of Eskimos 
on the Arctic are waiting for the light of the Gos- 
pel. There are some Protestant missions there, 
but the Eskimos are disgusted with most of the 
Protestant ministers (so-called missionaries), 
who rob them, forbid them to sell their furs to 
any but such missionaries, pay for these valuable 
furs in goods on which they make forty per cent, 
oblige the converts to buy supplies from the 
misssionary store, and sell to them the medi- 





| rents. 
| picture suggesting the beautiful Eden. 


| posed people ? 


cines and clothes furnished free by the Govern- 
ment or charitable people. Some such “mis- 
sionaries’”’ make every year from $5,000 to $15, 
000 out of furs. 

A pathetic example of the quality and quan- 
tity of instruction given some such converts was 
witnessed by me one evening when I was in- 
structing a class of catechumens in Nome. One 
old Eskimo, who had come from the Arctic to 
Nome, appeared intensely interested and sur- 
prised when I told, in Eskimo, the story of the 
Garden of Paradise and the fall of our first pa- 
I was illustrating the story by a large 
The 
old man got up and looked very closely at Adam. 


| He had never heard about God, our Lord, Adam 


and Eve—although he was a convert to the 


Quakers! 


In view of such conditions, do you wonder that 
I plead for more men and means to bring the 
sweet story of the Redemption to this well-dis- 
They will reward a hundred-fold 
any effort in their behalf. Entirely different 
from the Indians, peaceful, quiet, cheerful, 
anxious to learn, having no superstition, of good 


| morals (one wife for life—no divorce), they do 


not lie or steal, unless they have been spoiled 
by the white whalers. They are a very simple 
people, have strong Faith, and make good Cath- 
olics. How good, may be judged from the fact 
that every member of the congregation at Mary's 
Igloo who has received First Holy Communion 
approaches the Sacraments twice a month, al 


though the priest had not urged them to do so. 


When our mission was opened at this town all 
the Eskimos were Protestants; now fifty-four 
are Catholic, and the others are friendly. This 
friendliness is not characteristic of the Protestant 
Eskimos in other localities, however, as the 
ministers have made them very bigoted by tell- 
ing them all kinds of lies against the Church. 
The zeal and devotion of the King’s Island 
Eskimos is evidenced by the fact that they built 
a church, although no assurance could be gives 
them that a priest would be sent to them, and 
indeed none could go. So every summer they 


' came down on their skin-boats to Nome, to at- 
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tend instructions. 
they are shut in on their island by the ice. Dur- 
ing that time the chief goes around each Sunday 
with a little bell, to gather the faithful into the 
church to pray. I was much astonished to 
learn that on such occasions they came fasting, 
and upon inquiring the reason was deeply 
touched at the reply: ““Because the Eskimos at 
Nome and Mary's Igloo can receive our Lord 
every Sunday, but we can not; so we do our 
best by at least fasting.” May God hasten the 
day when a 


For eight months in the year | 


341 
clear away two or three feet of snow before I 
could cut it. My cooking experiences were 
laughable at first. When I made the bread I 
forgot to use any yeast, and waited vainly for 
the bread to rise. Once I made a pie, and it 
took me eight days to eat it, and then I had to 
call the dogs to help me— it was sotough. The 
first year I was here I had not money enough 
even to buy bacon. The food in this region con- 
sists principally of fish. seal, bacon, beans and 
rice, and palls because of its lack of variety. 
The seal tastes 





priest can bring 
to their ice-lock- 
ed island the | 
spiritual bless- 
ings now enjoy- 
ed by their more 
fortunate breth- 
ren. Of the one 
hundred Eski- 
mos on this is- 
land, seventy- 
five are Catholic. 

Conditions of | 
life make 
work in this cli- 
mate a terrible 
physical hard- 
ship, but it is rich 
in spiritual 
ward and conso- 
lation. The Eskimos have quick minds and give 
our instructions close attention. And, oh, their 
fervor and love of God when once they have 
grasped the meaning and beauty of our Religion. 
Before being baptized they must be able to ex- 
plain the principal truths of the Catholic Faith as 
taught them through pictures, te know their pray- 
ers (Our Father, Hail Mary, Creed, Act of Contri- 
tion, prayers before and after meals) in Eskimo, 
and must have behaved well for several months. 
Some have had to wait over a year. 

I am alone at Mary’s Igloo, being at the same 
time superior, procurator (a hard job), cook, 
and the poor consumer of the cooking. Must 
cut my fuel (brush), and very often have had to 


here 


re- 


MISSION OF MARY'S IGLOO AND PRIEST'S RESIDENCE. 


To the right is shown the cache in which is 
keep it out of reach of the dogs. 


like a piece of 
veal soaked in 
castor-oil. It 
must be fried 
with much pep- 
per and salt, and 
eaten quickly 
while one’s cour- 
agelasts. Even 
then one is not 
apttotryitagain 
unless forced to. 

My little shack, 
16 by 14 feet, is 
used as sleeping- 
room, dining- 
room, parlor, 
shop, kitchen, 
pro vision-room 
and hospital for 
dogs. Even with my efforts to heat it, it is very 
cold. If water happens to be spilled on the floor, 
it freezes at once. When sitting still I must keep 
my feet off the floor. The furniture is meager 
indeed, consisting of chairs, boxes, one table, a 
bunk (boards covered with wild hay and a fur 
robe). I slept on my table the first year, for lack 
of better bedding. The first night I dreamed that 
I was falling into a pit—the ground seemed to 
give way under my feet. I discovered the cause 
of that dream in the morning: the table was too 
short and my feet were hanging over the edge. 
That night I added a small table to the big one, 
and had no more such troublesome drea'us. We 
do not use sheets in Alaska, nor take off our 


stored the provision of fish (sulmon) to 
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clothes (except our boots, coat and collar) before 
going to bed. 

The climate is rather “‘cool,”” the thermometer 
going as low as 70 degrees below zero. It is 
also very stormy. The winter lasts eight months 
The ice begins to break about the middle of June 
It freezes and snows again in September. We 
have, therefore, only two months of summer, and 
these are almost spoiled by mosquitoes, which 
tarry with us six weeks and make the most of 
that short time. Each year, for a period lasting 
from one month 


When very cold, from 


(five or seven feet long) 
50 to 70 degrees below zero, the air burns one’s 
lungs, and it is necessary to breathe through a 
If the fingers are ungloved, they 
My nose and chin 
get frozen every winter, and the only remedy is 
to rub them with snow. On the trail I eat frozen 
bread, cheese and canned stuff which tastes like a 
When I arrive at my different camps 
1 sleep on the floor, in a sleeping-bag 


piece of fur 
will freeze in a short time 


frozen rag 


The most distressing accident I ever had oc- 
curred when I 





and a half totwo | 
months, we do | 
not see the sun 
at Mary’s Igloo. | 
We have three 
months of day- 
light, three of 
twilight, three of 
darkness, and 
then the twilight 
again for three 
months 

Travel here is 
by means of 
sleighs and dogs, 
the sleigh being | 


| Was traveling to 
| one of my Sta- 
tions. The sleigh 
had gathered 
velocity coming 
down a hill, and 
just asit reached 
a river it upset 
I was thrown 
out and broke 
my kneecap. I 
did not at first re- 
alice how badly 
Iwashurt. The 
doctor was eigh- 
ty miles away, 





ten or twelve! 
feet longand two 

feet wide. I 

drive nine dogs 

They are very intelligent. The leader, called Spat, 
saved my life last Christmas. I had gone toa 
camp sixty-five miles distant to celebrate Mass; 
coming back I was caught in a snowstorm; I could 
not see my dogs in front of the sleigh, and had 
to turn my head in order to breathe. I thought 
at one time that I was gone. My leader kept on 
the trail, however, fighting against the storm 
and encouraging the other dogs. It took us two 
hours to cover four miles, but the leader at last 
brought me to a cabin; I never saw it until I 
was against it. Usually the traveler runs behind 
the sleigh, to keep warm and direct the team. 
I have had to do it sometimes for fifty miles, 
when the snow was heavy. We use snow shoes 


FATHER BERNARD'S DOG TEAM ON THE TRAIL TO THE ARCTIC 


OCEAN (APRIL, 1909) 
The leader, “Spat,” saved the missionary’s life during a snowstorm last Christmas 


yet I had to run 

nost of the time 
behind the 
sleigh, the trail 
being very heavy. It became a long, tedious 
and painful journey. 

Overfiows from warm mineral springs render 
the ice very dangerous. One day I was driving 
nine dogs, and had eight hundred pounds on the 
sleigh (provisions, lumber, stove), when the 
sleigh broke through the ice. I sank in the water 
to my knees. I always travel alone, and one 
man can not lift such a sleigh imbedded in ice, so 
I had to remove the pieces of ice piled under the 
sleigh with my bare hands. I was in the water 
about a quarter ofan hour. As soon as I struck 
the air my boots and hose froze stiff. I had to 
replace them with dry ones, but this could not 
be done quickly enough to prevent one toe from 
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freezing. Never in my life, before nor since, 
have I felt as cold as I did that day. When 
starting on a trip I always face the probability of 
never returning—some are frozen to death on 
the trail every winter. 

From my headquarters at Mary’s Igloo, I 
visit the following camps every month: Agiopok, 
25 miles distant, with a Catholic population of 
fifty-four Eskimos; Teller, 50 miles, with ten 
Catholic Eskimos; Gold Run, 65 miles, with 
eight Catholic miners; Shelton, 16 miles, with 
four Catholic miners; Kougarok, 66 miles, with 
thirty-six Catholic miners. Twice during the 
winter I visit Cape Prince of Wales (Bering 
Straits), 125 miles away, which has twelve 
Catholic Eskimos; Candie, 200 miles, with thirty- 
four Catholic miners; Council, 100 miles, with 
twenty Catholic miners 

The only church building in my entire tern- 
It is altogether 
too small for the congregation. We need a 


tory is a shack at Mary's Igloo 


church that would hold at least 150 people 
This would not cost more than $2,000. 
for the missionary, containing also a room for 
instruction, could be erected for $500. And a 
building for three nuns, who would teach the 
children, take care of the orphans and the sick, 
and show the women how to sew, could be built 
for $1,000. One thousand six hundred dollars 
a year would defray the expenses of such a 
plant. I have now no assured income. The 
mission thus far has been supported by French 
alms.— Extension. 


A cabin 


Contributions to Father Bernard’s Missions 
should be sent to The Catholic Church Extension 
Society, Rookery Building, Chicago, Ill.—Eprtor. 


- 


A new metal has been compounded in Ger- 
many, to be known as Electron. It is described 
as an alloy of magnesium which can be cast, 
drawn, pressed and rolled. It is lighter than 
the lightest metal hitherto known, having a 
Specific gravity of from 1.75 to 2. In color it 
is silver-white and lends itself to a brilliant pol- 
ish. — America. 


PIPE ORGAN OF CONCRETE. 


Another use has been discovered for cement, 
this time from a most unexpected quarter. An 
organ builder of Elmira, N. Y., has set the 
musical age in a flutter of excitement over the 
wonderful musical effect produced by his orches- 
tral unit organ—largely constructed of reinforced 
concrete. A specimen of his work at the great 
Auditorium, Ocean Grove, N. J., has been at- 
tracting much attention. Mmc. Schumann- 
Heink describes it as the most wonderful organ 
in the world, while Nordica and other great 
singers are equally loud in their praise 

The instrument at Ocean Grove is not a per- 
fect and complete example of the builder's in- 
vention, yet it has attracted such general at- 
tention that over one hundred thousand people 
paid for the privilege of hearing it, and more 
than half the cost of the instrument was recov- 
ered in less than three months 

The organ is like the church and concert or- 
gan in but one particular, namely, that in each 
the tone is produced by wind blown through 
pipes 
for in the church organ a great quantity of air 


Even here the resemblance is not great, 


at a low pressure is used to blow many thousands 
of pipes, whereas in the orchestral unit organ 
there are but few pipes and the wind used is of 
high pressure. 

Apart from the metal pipes, the church or 
concert organ is a delicate machine constructed 
mostly of wood, leather and glue—affected by 
every change of temperature and readily dam- 
aged by moisture. On the other hand, the 
orchestral unit organ is constructed largely of 
reinforced concrete, has practically neither 
leather nor glue, and is absolutely impervious to 
weather changes. It is smaller and less complex 
than its older rival. It is also less costly, though 
it produces much louder and more expressive 
musical tones. : 

It is stated that the effects obtained border on 
the marvelous. The Ocean Grove organ has but 
14 banks of pipes—as compared with 100 or even 
140 in other organs—yet the organ at Ocean 
Grove is easily the most powerful one in the world. 
All its tones are reinforced and reflected by ce- 
ment.—The Construction Record. 
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GLORIOUS COMPREHENSIVENESS. 


A Study of the Church of England by an Anglican. 


Cuapter V. 
STEPS ON THE WAY OUT. 

In ordinary life if a result strikes us unfavor- 
ably, we naturally turn to the examination of 
the cause. If the water from my well goes bad 
or makes me ill, I get the well examined. And if 
I find it hopelessly polluted, I set about to have 
another one dug. In a day when all things are 
flung into the melting-pot, first principles, and 
august and long established institutions are apt 
to go into it also. We have seen that the 
“glorious comprehensiveness” theory started 
at the Reformation. We have not seen, I 
think, much reason to approve of it. I ask 
then, why of all the ages in the history of Ec- 
clesia Anglicana, we are to take the results of 
that extraordinarily unsettled age as fixed, un- 
questionable, irrevocable? If I, quite naturally, 
refuse infallibility to Jerome, Chrysostom, Au- 
gustine, Ambrose, am I to attribute it to Henry 
VIII, Elizabeth, Cranmer, Latimer, Ridley? 
And I am fortified in my refusal to consider the 
Reformation as a sort of millennium by two re- 
marks made at the Pan Anglican Congress. ‘One 
was by Dr. Kinsolving, “Within the last fifty 
years God has set our feet in a larger room. 
We have vome to trust in a progressive Anglican- 
ism whose new wine burst the wineskins of the 
Reformation period, and won a larger liberty 
onevery side!""* The other was by the Chairman 
of Section F, the Lord Bishop of Gibraltar, 
“I yield to none in reverencing the English Ref- 
ormation: but if I am asked to see in it a for- 
mative period of our Church History, to regard 
it as the norm of our development in perpetuity, 
I can only say that I will not do so.”’ 

To both of these remarks I append a fervent 
“Amen,” except that I willingly yield to his 
Lordship in reverence for the Reformation. I 
also “have come to trust in a progressive An- 
glicanism.” I also refuse to regard the Refor- 
mation as “the norm of our development in 


*Report, p. 118. Ibid, p. 82. 








perpetuity’ (God forbid!). It is likely enough 
that my “progressive Anglicanism” may de 
velop in other directions than the speaker 
quoted would approve. But if others may 
“dream dreams” in their way, why may not I 
in mine? 

Let us turn then to the Reformation period. 
We have long been taught to stand admiringly 
before the picture of ‘‘a nation struggling to be 
free’’ from the hateful and usurped domination 
of a rapacious foreign ruler. The Church 
of England had always been free: did not 
Magna Charta say so? (It did of course, but 
not in the sense of freedom from the Pope.) 
Strong kings, e. g., William the Conqueror, had 
always protested against Papal domination, and 
Henry VIII, undoubtedly a strong king, was 
only carrying into practical effect the protests of 
his predecessors. It is true that there was an 
unfortunate divorce incident, and it was a pity 
that Henry’s matrimonial propensities were so 
marked and excessive. But the divorce ques- 
tion was only the last straw, and the camel was 
only too willing and ready to be eased of the 
burden upon its back. This isan effective pic- 
ture, painted in strong, not to say lurid, colours. 
As we gazed upon it we felt abundantly satisfied 
that our position of isolation, then begun, was 
amply justified. Or we have been taken to 
another picture in the gallery. There is a ship 
labouring into port, “sails tattered, cordage 
rent,”’ some of the bulwarks gone, and the usual 
evidences of loss through violence of a tempest. 
We have deplored the tempest and we have 
given thanks (and rightly so, and very profound 
thanks) that more was not lost. But we have 
been complaisant about the tempest: it was 
necessary, and inevitable, and no fault of ours. 
The winds of the New Learning had set it a 
going, and the seething indignation of a discon- 
tented people had been the waves. Then per 
haps some unkind (really most truly kind) and 
candid friend had put upon the easel another 
picture. 

There was another and much bigger ship, 
riding the same storm, but riding it without loss, 
through the careful steering of a more capable 
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and respected helmsman and the better seaman- 
ship of a crew more accustomed to obey. It was 
a picture of the rest of the Western Church as 
she appeared after the reforming Council of 
Trent. We did not somehow feel so pleased 
afterwards with our own picture, so sure that 
there need have been all this loss and damage, 
if the steering had been more capable and the 
crew more in hand. 

And what if we are asked, in the name of 
history and sound learning, to take down our 
first picture and to substitute another, because 
the first was untrue to nature, out in its drawing, 
faulty in perspective, crude in colouring? Such 
a request need not unduly surprise us. “‘His- 
tory,” said a sound historian once, “‘is in itself 
research, and a research constantly expecting 
and receiving revision.”"* Much work has been 
done on the Reformation period of late years by 
careful historians. One of these, Dr. James 
Gairdner, has devoted much of his life to the 
study of original manuscripts, and is justly rec- 
ognized as an authority. He says of the period, 
“the copious stores of documents now available 
have rendered many long-cherished views un- 
tenable: but the results are as yet imperfectly 
known, and it is to be feared that the truth on 
very important subjects will have much prej- 
udice to encounter before it can win general 
acceptance.”"+| Obviously, there is need for 
another picture. 

As to the “‘nation struggling to be free,”’ there 
was nothing of the sort. No doubt there were 
grievances: no doubt people grumbled, as people 
always will. But, “the historian has made it 
clear that the Reformation was not the work of 
the English nation as a nation . . It was 
not the nation that chose the Reformation, it 
was the court party that forced-the Reformation 
on the nation.”] Parliament was packed with 
the king’s nominees. The nobles were bribed by 
spoils sacrilegiously wrested from the monas- 
teries, on the pretexts furnished by a lying com- 
mission. The clergy were coerced in the most 

"A History of the English Chur 
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in the Sixteenth 
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VIII to Mary.” — Preface. 
i "s book. 





brutal manner. Convocation sat under the 
inspiriting shadow of the gibbet and the block. 
The pulpits were tuned, and the people not al- 
lowed to hear the truth. The Universities were 
silenced by the abolition of the study of Canon 
Law. Henry, openly orthodox, did not hesitate 
to encourage heresy secretly. The people show- 
ed their appreciation of his efforts and those of 
his successor to deliver them from their bondage 
by rising against them not once but five times. 
They were put down by force or by lying prom- 
ises of clemency never executed (it was the people 
who were executed instead). 

As for the divorce question being only an in- 
cident, “If the Pope had ordered the Lady 
(Catharine of Arragon) to be separated from 
the king, the king wouid never have pretended 
to claim sovereignty over the Church.” Thus 
the Emperor Charles V's ambassador. Ambas- 
sadors are usually chosen for their skill in notic- 
ing current events and interpreting them cor- 
rectly. But we need not rely on him only: 
the fact is as plain as day in the whole history of 
the divorce business. Henry only made himself 
pope, instead of the successor of Peter, so as to 
be able thereby to carry out his own lustful pur- 
poses. And there are evidences that at least 
once in his reign he was inclined to repent of 
what he had done in the way of this usurpation. 
The historian thus sums up his reign, “The rev- 
olution effected by Henry VIII was a thing with 
out parallel in history, and it is hard to realize 
it at the present day. Professing to the last a 
zeal for religion, which in early days was not al- 
together insincere, he had destroyed the old 
autonomy of the Church (Ecclesia Anglicana 
libera sit), suppressed the monasteries, confis- 
cated an enormous mass of property, and hang- 
ed, beheaded, or intimidated all who looked for 
the restoration of the system he had broken 
down. In his proceedings he had to a large ex- 
tent gratified zealots who were enemies to all 
Church Law and Discipline, and of course he 
had won over to his side the grantees of monas- 
tic lands.”’* 

In the reign of Edward VI—or really that of 


*Gairdner, op. cit. p. 240. 
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Somerset and Warwick (whose characters please 
study), there was further spoliation of the 
Church. He has left behind him “a name in 
connection with charities and education which 
critical scholars find to be little justified by 
facts."* There was wild license in theory, and 
wilder in practice. “There was probably no 
period in the history of England so vicious, so 
abundant in religious pretexts for sin as the 
reign of Edward VI." So bad had things be- 
come that an act had to be passed against 
fighting in churches and churchyards which 
“revealed the bitterness of the times and the 
results of the spiritual jurisdiction being in 
abeyance.”’ The Universities were still further 
tampered with. 
by the whole form of government was altered.” 
Heretics like Bucer and Peter Martyr were in- 
truded into divinity chairs. “Such were the 
means used to degrade University teaching and 
to set forth new doctrines supported by royal 
authority.” 

When Mary came to the throne there were 
general rejoicings, though her consistent obser- 
vance of “the old religion’ must have left no 















































Statutes were imposed ‘‘where- 


doubt in the people’s minds as to what she was | 


likely to do. The change back was effected 
without any difficulty. The Spanish maryiage, 
the loss of Calais, and the “fires of Smithfield”’ 
no doubt prepared the way for Elizabeth. 
the “fires of Smithfield” had affected people, 
at any rate outside London, and the neighbor- 
hood, so little that Elizabeth was in constant 
dread of the power of Mary Queen of Scots to 
promote a popular uprising against her, in spite 
of all her diplomacy. For this mistress of du- 
plicity, heartlessness, and cunning could be 
Protestant when it suited her ends, and equally 
Catholic if anything were to be gained by it. 
As one reads the story of the opening years of 
her reign, before she had, like her father before 
her, got the Church well under her thumb, one 
sees considerable difficulty in the resetting of 
the Reformation. Bishops oppose, clergy op- 
pose, people oppose. And when it is set up we 
see more spoliation of the Church—in the 


*Ibid, p. 314. 





But | 
| too faithfully “reflected the religious feeling of 





regular Tudor way—(with the honourable ex- 
ception of Mary—who tried to restore what had 
been robbed)—ruined Churches, altars withc 

even a decent covering, people indifferent and 
disheartened. “A radical change in doctrine, 
worship, and discipline had been made by Queen 
and Parliament against the will of prelates and 
ecclesiastical councils. The legislative power of 
Convocation is once more subjected to royal 


| control—obstinate heresy is still a capital crime, 
| but practically the bishops have little power of 
| forcing heretics to stand a trial.’’* 


It is the same story all through—royal usurpa- 


| tion and spoliation, discipline broken, clergy 


and people coerced, churches ruined, the souls 
of the people starved or given poisonous food. 
What a period to reverence and to admire! 

Dr. Gairdner sums up the whole thing in the 
last words of his book, “It was a new principle 
that Henry VIII introduced into politics, in- 
volving new responsibilities for him and his 


| successors, that the civil ruler was charged with 
| the care of national religion no less than with 


the national defence and administration. But 
this principle has survived to the present day, 
Men may secede from the 
Church of England as they please, but it remains 
a national trust, reflecting, as it always must do, 
the religious feeling of the nation.”’ Yes, it has 
survived. Amid many fluctuations it has only 


and will remain. 


the nation.” By the mercy of God, and asa 
signal proof that He has been with us, there have 
been times of brightness, growing at the end of 
the very reign of Elizabeth up to the time of 
Laud, then in the days of the Caroline divines, 
soon to be Nonjurors, lastly in the revival—most 
wonderful of all—in our own day. But as 
against this there have been the terrible times of 
Cromwell and the Commonwealth, of William 
III and the Georges. It has been a see-saw 
business, according as the religious feeling of the 
nation was exalted or debased. Now in our 
time either Undenominationalism which boils 
down everything into a thin and unsatisfying 
soup, or Pandenominationalism which allows of 


*Cambridge Modern Hist., p. 570. 
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choice of viands at the feast all pronounced 
equally wholesome, is the feeling of the nation. 
Like a faithful mirror we duly record it—and we 
are asked to be pleased to do so—pleased to mirror 
“vox populi’’ rather than to reflect ““Vox Dei.” 

We may ask “How long?” We may well re- 
fuse to take the Reformation as the “norm of 
our development in perpetuity’’—if this is what 
it brings usto. As Catholics we cannot possibly 
be content, I take it, to merely reflect popular 
feeling, and to subject the Church of God to 
its We may fairly ask 
ourselves this question.—If the Caurch of Eng- 
land under the pressure of tyranny changed the 


uneasy fluctuations 


course of her history in the 16th century, with 
such disastrous results, why may not the same 
Church, in the 
liberty’ and efficiency change again the course 
of her history in the 2th? 


interests of a true “reasoned 
Do you ask me if 
this is a practical question? I reply that the 
time cannot be long now before we are loosed 
from the bondage of the real tyranny which has 
But I reply 
further that all things based on true principles 
And 


not dealing here with practice, but only with 


held us in its iron fetters so long 


become practical ultimately more, I am 
the initial stage of the re-establishment of true 
principles then God 
in His care for His Church will send the oppor- 
tunity and the possibility of carrying them into 
Our business is first with principles 
the consequences of them lie in His hands 

But there is this for our comfort. The Ref- 
ormation is evidently being felt too tight a fit 


These once established, 


practice 


for modern requirements, as quotations given 
from Pan Anglican speeches show. I do not 
mean that they point to Dis-establishment, nor 


| 


am I dealing with Dis-establishment as an ul- | 


timate, but only as an intermediate step. And 
besides most of the Anglican Communion is un- 
established. 
and we shall go on to discuss it a little in the 
next chapter. 


but never too much point. A sermon about every- 
thing is really not a sermon about anything.”— 
Anglican Bishop of Carlisle 


THE PATTERN OF THE CHASUBLE FOR 
THE MASS. 


By Fra. ARMINIO. 


There are minute rubrical prescriptions touch- 
ing the materials and the colors to be used for 
the ecclesiastical vestments. 
have on the one hand a more or less definite 
tradition of liturgical usage, and on the other 
certain synodal prescriptions which indicate the 


As to the form we 


= 


ST. WILLIBRORD. 


measurements of the different vestments, their 


| symbolical character, and their particular use 


The real step lies further back, | Soetat —_—— 


Nevertheless we find a considerable difference 
in the actual shape of the chasuble used in the 
churches of different countries and communities. 


| The original form, taking us back to Apostolic 


“A sermon may easily have too many points in it, | 


times, was undoubtedly that of a large circular 
garment, with an opening at the centre, in the 
fashion of our modern chasuble, for the head to 
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pass through. There were neither sleeves nor 
arm-holes, but the garment, made of soft or 
pliable material, was raised on both sides to allow 
the hands and arms to be free for action . . . . 

This garment therefore originally covered the 
entire person of the priest, much as in the fashion 
of outer garments still used in Oriental countries. 
Thus too it came to get the name of casula, the 
diminutive of casa, a house or shelter, whence 
the Celtic casal and the English chasuble . . . 

“The inconvenience of the primitive chasu- 
ble,” writes Father Thurston,* “will readily be 
appreciated. It was impossible to use arms or 
hands, without lifting the whole of the front 
part of the vestment. To remedy this more 
than one expedient was resorted to. The sides 
were gradually cut away, while the length before 
and behind remained unaltered. Thus, after 
having been first curtailed at the sides until it 
reached but little below the elbows, it was even- 
tually, in the sixteenth century, pared away still 
farther, until it now hardly extends below the 
shoulders, and leaves the arms entirely free.” 

From some still extant chasubles of the elev- 
enth and twelfth centuries it is evident that the 
ample form had become somewhat reduced and 
gave place to a bell-shaped chasuble of the 
type known as the casula S. Bernardi, and soon 
to the form attributed to the time of St. Albertus 
Magnus, that is from the thirteenth to the 
fifteenth century. (Plate III, Fig.1.) Between 
the thirteenth and the fifteenth century the form 
of the chasuble underwent slight modifications, 
and in the Third Council of Milan St. Charles 
Borromeo lays down definite prescriptions for 
the measurements, which indicate an ample robe 
of the style commonly known as the Gothic 
chasuble ... St. Charles Borromeo in his 
ordinances, following the reform indications of 
the Council of Trent, suggests that the image of 
a cross be shown in the front and back of the 
chasuble. 

In the Pontificale Romanum (Venet., 1572), 
approved by Pope Pius V, to whom we owe the 
correction and completion of the Roman Missal, | 
this form of chasuble is given as the model. It | 

*Catholic Encyclopedia, vid. Chasuble. 


will be noticed that its width across the shoul 
ders is somewhat larger than its length from the 
neck down. 

If we recall the conditions of ecclesiastical 
life in Italy during the sixteenth century, we 
need not be surprised that Milan, under the 
vigilant guidance and care of its saintly arch 


| bishop, should have been in advance of Rome 


all that concerned the practical carrying out of 
the legislation of the Council of Trent, as also 
in those things which concerned ecclesiastical 
discipline and the reform of the liturgical service. 
When therefore in the following century Clem- 
ent VIII felt a fresh impulse to carry on the 
work of reform in the field of liturgical obser- 
vance, he looked for a man who, like St. Charles, 
was ready to undertake the labor of inaugurating 
the new work. Such a priest was the Barnabite 
Bartolo Gavanti, a man of eminent learning and 
fare initiative. The Archbishop of Prague, 
who knew his worth, had offered to Gavanti the 
position of Diocesan Master of Ceremonies, with 
a view of having him effect a thorough restora 
tion of liturgical discipline according to the model 
indicated by St. Charles. But the Pope forbade 
Gavanti to leave Rome, saying that he had need 
of him for a work that was to benefit the univer 
sal Church. Nevertheless Gavanti eventually] 
went to Milan where he died, A. D. 1638. Many 
of the bishops flocked to consult him, and he 
became actually the compiler of a number d 
diocesan ceremonials, the aim of which was to 
introduce some uniformity in the liturgy of the 
various communities and countries, especially 
of France. It is probably due to the consciow 
sense of the need of some compromise to briz 
the foreign departures from Catholic traditic 
into harmony with the practice adopted by 
Charles that Gavanti permitted a slight modi 
cation of the form of vestments prescribed b 
the saintly Cardinal of Milan, who may be sai 
to have been the animating spirit of reform i 
the Church from the beginning of the Council df 
Trent unto ourown time. In his description* @ 
the chasuble, to which the illustrations of 
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Roman Pontifical of the year 1595 conform, the 
measure across the shoulders is less by some 
inches than that of the chasuble of St. Charles; 
but the general outline is of the form used in the 
Church of Milan. In place of the cross orna- 
ment on the back Gavanti proposes a simple 
column, whilst for the front he retains the cross 
in one or other of the two forms indicated in the 
accompanying illustration. (Plate III, Figs. 
3 and 4.) 

Out of this form, approved by Clement VIII, 
there has developed in course of time a vestment, 


violin-shaped in front, and of a tabular form in | 


the back, which suggests, if.we may be allowed 
the expression of what everyone sees, the shape 
of a turtle-shell. In Rome itself the chasuble 
now in use has still a certain width overlapping 


the shoulders, but the instinct of commercial | 


economy has actually so much influenced the 
manufacture of the chasuble that we have in 


most modern churches the merest semblance of 


the ancient vestment, a sort of scapular which is 
cut away at the ends so as to leave no longer any 


reminder of the symbolical purpose indicated | 
by the prayer which the priest utters as he puts | 


it on before celebrating the Holy Sacrifice. If, 
as liturgists explain, the chasuble is the symbol 
of charity, then the modern chasuble indicates 


that our charity has wonderfully dwindled,*and | 


the grace which we are imploring as represented 


by the modern form is likely to be as much di- | 


minished as the onus of diminished material 
which we are in the habit at present of carrying 
in the symbol of the jugum Christi. 


In a priest of healthy proportions (and there | 
are a goodly number), who increases with age | 


in stature as presumably in grace, the lack of 
becoming vesture representing by the modern 
chasuble seems to cut away the heavenly gift 
and leave only the stomach in evidence. It is 
sad and almost irreverent to say, although we 
daily witness the truth of it, that all but the very 
pious people who shut their eyes, must realize 
the unesthetic fashion displayed in the most 
solemn services of the Church . . . If anyone 
doubts it, let him make a comparison of what he 
sees at the altar with the graceful priestly robes 








of the form worn by the figyres of Saints rep. 
resented in painting and statuary for genere 
tions, and still so pictured as to make for rey- 
erence. Take the statue or image of St. Pat 
rick, St. Willibrord, St. Anselm, and the long 
line of bishops and confessors whom we venerate 
as models of priestly devotion at the altar or ig 
their sacerdotal functions of apostolic life 
Would these figures preserve their ideal grace 
and beauty in our eyes if we were to vest them 
in the cheap cutaway chasuble to which we have 
become accustomed ? 

Tradition is a tenacious thing, and we are apt 
in many cases to stand for it, even if it be quite 
contrary to our canons of right judgment. Ifit 
were not so, it would be hard for the world, be 
cause there would be nothing but reforms and 
Still there is a limit, and in the 
matter of church vestments every reflecting 


fault-finding 


student of liturgy must admit that we have be 
come the prey of a commercialism, ecclesiastical 
and secular, which begets its harm in the present 
age when the pursuit of critical studies and the 
return to historical Christian practices challenge 
attention to such departures. The restoration 
of daily Communion is one of those returns; 
The Gergorian chant and congregational singing 
are others. Another one, although it has not 
thus far become the subject-matter of a Pontif- 
cal Mots Proprio, is quite in harmony with 
the reforms inaugurated by the present Sover 
eign Pontiff—that is to say, the reform of the 
style of the chasuble. The instigation comes 
in this case from the clergy of England and 
Germany, and if the movement be tardy w 
cannot blame the manufacturers of Church 
vestments for furnishing us at the cheapest rate 
what seems to satisfy our demand. 

The abuses came chiefly from France ané 
Spain, where the fashion of close-fitting, taila 
made gowns found its way from the salon into 
the sacristy. The éaille and sweeping t 
affected by the ladies’ world were imitated @ 
the cut of the cassocks of the abbes whose tastes 
found ready imitation, as one can observe a 
day in the southern countries of Europe. 
“Hence,” writes Van der Stappen “when 





Plate V 
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ancient chasuble had, in the course of time, been 
cut down from its generous proportions of old, 
to the skimp reduction of modern times, and the 
evil had found its way from France into the 


neighboring countries, there arose in England, | 


France itself, Germany, and Belgium men who, 
animated by a zeal for Christian art, sought on 
their own account to restore the ancient practice 
by adopting the more beautiful style of Gothic 
vestments in use during the thirteenth, four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries.” 

The most recent and perhaps the most efficient 
advocate of the ancient style of vestment in 
place of the Gallican misfit is a woman, Madam 
Helene Stummel, wife of the historic painter, 


Fritz Stummel, famed for his magnificent fres- | 


coes in Berlin, Luxembourg, Cologne, and that 
most charming votive church of Kevelaer, which 
he has made his life-work for the last ten years, 
though it will take another ten years to complete 
the magnificent designs of the interior. Madam 
Stummel has lectured before cardinals, bishops, 
and the clergy in Rome, before the Congresses 
of Cologne and of Diisseldorf. Recently a 
number of the Bishops of England have invited 
her to speak before the conferences of the clergy 
and in their seminaries to the students of the- 
ology. She possesses a singular mastery of the 
subject, and has the means to illustrate her elear 
and erudite expositions from a rare collection 
of paramentics gathered and disposed with 
artistic skill and a thorough realization of the 
dignity of the subject. The form of the chasuble 
advocated by the new movement in general is 
similar to the one illustrated on Plate V. 

When the writer recently went abroad tc 
study the motives and effects of this movement, 
he found the Gothic chasuble in use in many of 
the churches of Germany and England. 





It is not unlikely that those of our bishops 
who are familiar with the history of ecclesiastical | 
vestments will see their way to follow their | 
English brethren of the hierarchy and open a 
path to the introduction of this reform, to the | 
greater edification of our people and the true | 
magnificence of our church services—The Ec- 
clesiastical Review. 


KALENDAR FOR FEBRUARY 
(PRANCISCAN.) 


BL Oderic, CO. F.M. St. Blase, B. M. 

St. Joseph of Leonissa, C., O. M. Cap. 

SS. Peter Baptist and Comp., MM.,O.F.M. %& 
Agatha, V. M. 

Quinquagesima Sunday. The Feast of the Sts 
tions of the Cross. 

BL Anthony, C., O. F. M. 

St. John, C. 

Ash Wednesday. Bl. Giles of St. Joseph, C.. 0. 
P.M. 

St. Scholastica, V. 

Our Lady Immaculate of Lourdes. 

The Seven Holy Founders of the Servants of 
Mary 

1st Sunday in Lent. St. Jane of Valois, W 

St. Andrew Corsini, B.M. St. Valentine, M. 

St. Romuald, A.B. 

Ember Day. BI. Philipa V., Cl. 

St. Hilary. B. T. 

Ember Day. 

Ember Day. St. Conrad, C. T 

2d Sunday in Lent. St. Raymond, C 

St. Angela Merici, V. T. 

St. Margaret, Penitent, T. 

Vigil—St. Peter's Chair at Antioch. 

St. Matthias, Ap. 

St. Felix III. P. C. 

St. Ignatius, B. M. 

3d Sunday in Lent. 

BL Thomas, C., O.F.M. 


A divided Christendom contradicts the plainly 
expressed will of Christ. There is, therefore, no 
assurance that the gift cf the Holy Spirit has 
been or will be given to Christian Churches to 
perpetuate their divisions. Unity is the essen- 
tial condition of that necessary growth in knowl- 
edge of divine things which it was Christ’s prayer 
His Church should forever have in order to win 
its way among men.— The Churchman (N. Y.). 


An unbeliever said once to « good and faithful 
Catholic: “O unhappy Christian. How terrible you 
will find you have been deceived, if there is = 
heaven.” The Catholic answered: “O unhappy fool 


| How terribly you will find you have been deceived, 


when you discover that there is a hell.""—Kalendar. 
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AMONG OUR EXCHANGES. 


THE LAMP STILL READ BY ANGLICANS. 

It was naturally supposed when the Anglican 
community at Garrison, N. Y., submitted to the 
Church that its ably-edited periodical, Tut Lamp 
would lose the great majority of its readers and 
be forced to suspend publication. Happily, 
such has not been the case. It is a most grati- 
fying surprise to learn that only a very few An- 
glicans have canceled their subscriptions. One 
reader, who has done yoeman service in the 
field of Anglican journalism, writes: 

“Your change is not surprising, neither is it to 
be condemned, because made in all sincerity. 
Your object, too, is a great and good one. You 
are pursuing it along a wise course; and, I hope, 
can do much toward its attainment in the Roman 
Communion which you could not do outside of 
it. There is much misunderstanding of Rome, 
and this you can help clear up. There is also 
much which the Roman Catholic Church can 


consistently do to make it easier for the scattered | 


sheep to be gathered into One Fold of visible 
unity, undiminished faith, and recognized au- 
thority. We are coming to understand better 
the position of his Holiness with respect to 
Modernism, and that in itself should be a great 
gain. May your labors shine more and more 
unto the perfect day of a larger and better unity 
in Body and Spirit!” 


Which shows an admirable Christian spirit; | 


and the fact of Tue Lamp’s losing so few sub- 
scribers by the editor’s submission to the Church 
is full of significance. Long may our contem- 
porary continue to shed its guiding light !—Ave 
Maria. 

THE GRAYMOOR PROPERTY. 

The Editor of Tae Lamp has informed us that 
the note which we published last month on the 
subject of the property of his Society is inac- 
curate. He tells us that the money which pur- 
chased the lands and erected the buildings in 
question was given to him, almost entirely, by 
four personal friends, “who would disapprove 
highly were the Society of the Atonement to 





| to 6,787 persons. 





| of Christianity itself. 
| want to be told what he must believe. 


alienate their gifts from its corporate use.” We 
are very glad to correct our statement and are 
thankful that no scandal hastaken place.— A mer- 
ican Catholic (Anglican). 


A BUSY PRIEST. 

In addition to his duties as pastor of a large 
parish, Father Dempsey, of St. Louis, finds time 
to conduct a hotel for unemployed workers. 
From January 1, 1907, to January 1, 1909, he 
accommodated 13,404 guests, gave free lodgings 
to 15,131, and furnished meals without charge 
He obtained positions for 
1,032, and placed 111 in hospitals. Father 
Dempsey had 32 deaths in his family of unfor- 
tunates, and of this number 14 were without 
relatives or friends. He saw that they were 
given decent Christian burial. In connection 
with his hotel, Father Dempsey publishes a 
magazine every month, devoted to the noble 
charitable enterprise in which he is engaged. 


“PROTESTANTISM HAS HAD ITS DAY.” 
There is perhaps more hope for the working 
man in the change which is coming over Prot- 
estantism itself in the Established Church. 
One by one the old beliefs and practices are 
being reinstated—Prayers for the Dead, with 
the belief in Purgatory, the use of confession, 


| the sacrificial character of the Mass, and, most 


of all remarkable, the demand of authoritative 
teaching. The protest of Protestantism has 
had its day and failed, and it is being gradually 


| withdrawn .. . 


If the old protests of the Reformers are to be 


| gradually withdrawn, there can scarcely be a 


raison d’étre for a protesting church. However, 
these very changes contribute in another way 


| to weaken Protestantism, for they make still 


more evident the diversity of opinions, the dis- 


| integration of all authority, which is inherent in 
| Protestantism. The working man wants a 
| religious teacher who is certain of what he teach- 


es. But the contradictory gospels of the sects 
and kinds of Protestantism discredit the cause 
And not only does he 
He also 
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wants his Church to do something for him that 
he cannot do for himself. Men can manage their 
own philanthropic institutions; they cannot 
without Divine commission administer the Sac- 
raments. They can put up prayers; they can 
help one another with alms and good example; 
but they cannot reconcile the sinner with his 
God; they cannot offer sacrifices for the living 
and the dead unless God gives them the power 

It is therefore in a Church, teaching with 
authority and divinely commissioned—in other 
words, it is in the Catholic Church—that we 
place our hope for the working man’s salvation 
And have we not a hopeful sign of the times in 
the present position of the education question ? 
The most consolidated defence of religious edu- 
cation was provided by the Catholic Church 
It is the lament of the official heads of Protes- 
tantism that they cannot retain their schools 
If the schools are secular, the children will be 
secular; and the children of to-day are the men 
and women of the future. In other words, the 
contending parties of the future will not be An- 
glicanism and Nonconformity, but Catholicism 
and Secularism. The bulwark that Protestant- 
ism has attempted to set up against the tide of 
irreligion is being swept aside. The only hope 
for the working man here and hereafter lies in 
the Catholic Church.—Father Bernard Vaughn, 
S. J., in the Re- Union Magazine. 

A REMARKABLE DISCOVERY. 

There is another and a very remarkable prodi- 
gy to be added to the record of Lourdes. The 
exhumation has recently taken place, in solemn 
canonical form, of the remains of Bernadette 
Soubirous, in religion Sister Mary Bernard, from 
the grave in the convent cemetery at Nevers, 
in which they have lain for three decades of 
years. 

The body of her to whom, as an humble shep- 


herd girl, the Blessed Virgin appeared and said, | 


“I am the Immaculate Conception,” was found 


to be absolutely intact. The miracle is a rare | 


one; there are few like examples even in the 
case of the illustrious saints, and a fact of the 
kind is always specially noted by hagiographers 


| of Appeal. 


as the most singular and a glorious testimony of 

heaven's favor. A greater contradiction of the 

laws of nature cannot be conceived than a corpse, 

given up to the earth, should thus escape the 

natural consequence of death, 
The Irish Catholic 


decomposition. 


THE HOPE OF REUNION. 

The Rev. Spencer Jones in the Re-Union 
Magazine, pleads with arduour for the reunion of 
the Anglican Church with “‘the greatest as well as 
the oldest Church in Christendom; a Church 


| whose numbers and prestige outstrip those of all 


other communions whatsoever, who speaks with 
no uncertain voice and claims now, as she has ever 
claimed to be infallible; who is in fact the mother 
of English Christianity; who,” continues this 
Anglican minister, “for two-thirds of our history 
was united to us by the closest ties; who in the 
earlier centuries did much to promote the great- 
ness of our country; who was separated from 
us, not by any principle of fairness, but by the 
unconstitutional methods of fraud and force; 
and who at the present moment is standing firm 
and fighting a great battle in behalf of historical 
Christianity, and against subtle and dangerous 
forces which are threatening to overthrow all 
authority and order.” opinion Mr. 
Spencer Jones represents a very large element— 
many of the mosi thoughtful men and women— 
in the Established Church 

Amidst the trials through which Christianity 
is passing the conviction—for which the ground 
is ample and sure—that they wili one day be 


In my 


| Teunited with us is consoling and encouraging. 


With their powerful aid, what might we not do 
in propagating the faith which Christ came on 
earth to plant and in struggling against modem 
paganism and the revolt against God?—The 
Catholic Universe (London) 

THE COMMANDEERING OF COMMUNION. 

A notable decision, affecting the Anglican 
Church, has just been pronounced in the Court 
It has been ruled that a clergyman 
of the Church of England is bound by the law of 
the land to give Holy Communion to a man who 
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has married his deceased wife's sister. The 
clergyman may be conscientiously convinced 
that such a marriage is no marriage at all, and 
that it has been celebrated in defiance of the law 
of God and of the Church of which he is a minis- 
ter. He and his Church may feel. with abhor- 
rence, that the parties are living together in a 
union which is in itself sinful and immoral. All 
the same, the King’s Court tells him that he 
must not dare to refuse to give them Communion 
whenever they may choose to ask for it. 

The facts are eloquent in their simplicity 
They are already familiar to our readers. They 
stretch from the days of Henry VIII until yes- 
terday. The Canon Law of the Catholic Church 
has held that the Levitical prohibitions (save 
when based on natural law) passed away with 
the Old Dispensation, and that their place was 




































taken by Prohibitions or impediments wisely 
made by the Catholic Church, and that these 


as matters of Church law are subject to the 
Church’s dispensing authority. 

Henry VIII, at a given point in his career, 
harked back to the Old Testament, and became 
suddenly zealous for the Levitical prohibitions, 
holding that they were matters of Divine law 
and therefore of perpetual observance and bind- 
ing authority 
opportune, for if it were true, marriage prohibi- 
tions could rot be dispensed from, and the dis- 
pensations which the Pope had given for Henry's 
own marriage with Katharine of Aragon would 
have been null from the beginning and ultra vires. 
Thus the practical consequence of the theory 
would be that Henry VIII would be free to mar- 
ry Anne Boleyn. That will explain why Henry 
VIII, was so keenly intent on having the Lev- 
itical prohibition regarded as “God's law.” 
The Anglican Church, of which he had made 
himself Supreme. Head, dutifully adopted his 
theology. Later on, long after the theory had 
served its purpose, and Henry VIII had passed 
mto that other world, on neither side of which 
is there marrying or giving in marriage, the jure 
Divino character of the Levitical prohibitions 
still retained its place in the official teaching of 
the Anglican Church, and in 1604 Convocation 
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This theory was delightfully 








passed a canon to the effect that the marriages 
which contravened them were null and void as 
“forbidden by Divine law’ and “incestuous” 
(Canon 99). 

Thus the Anglican Church not only officially 
and authoritatively committed itself to an ab- 
solute condemnation of marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister, but did so on the grounds, not of 
Church law, but of Divine law, thereby putting 
the prohibition on a basis which for all future 
time would consistently preclude any alteration 
or modification of its condemnation—(save, of 
course, by the frank confession that the Anglican 
Church in Convocation had blundered and mis- 
led the nation by a misinterpretation of Scripture 
on a matter of practical morality.) 

And yet, as we know, the psychological mo- 
ment for the modification arrived, even though 
the Anglican gates had been so peremptorily shut 
and locked against it. Anne Boleyn is as dead 
as her namesake, Queen Anne, and the British 
nation could not be expected to live forever in 
the pocket of the Tudors and Reformers. In our 
own days, a number of Englishmen (especially 
colonials) found it convenient to marry their 
deceased wife's sister, and in 1907, the tide of 
public opinion—or of public laxity—had reached 
the legislating point, and the Act which author- 
ized such marriages became the law of the land— 
the Anglican theory of Henry VIII, and the 
Canon of the Anglican Church as to “the law of 
God” notwithstanding. 

Little wonder if there are to-day thoughtful 
Anglicans who ask themselves, was it really 
liberty and emancipation that the Anglican 
clergy won for themselves by escaping from the 
yoke of Rome at the Reformation!—The Tablet. 


Our crosses are hewn from different trees, 

But we all must have our Calvaries; 

We may climb the height from a different side, 
But we each go up to be crucified. 


As we scale the steep, another may share 
The dreadful load that our shoulders bear: 
But the costliest sorrow is all our own, 
For on the summit we bleed alone 
Frepericx L. Know es. 


&UT OMNES UNUM SINT 


JOHN HENRY CARDINAL NEWMAN. 


A SERMON PREACHED BY FATHER RICKABY, S. J., AT THE 
OPENING OF THE NEWMAN MEMORIAL CHURCH 
AT EDGBASTON 


Cast me not off in the time of age, forsake me not when 
my strength faileth me, until I tell the might of thine arm 
to all the gencration that is for to come (Psalm ix.) 

Rather more than nineteen years ago you carried out 
from hence to their resting-place the mortal remains of 
John Henry Cardinal Newman. When a man is just 
dead, and his soul has but recently passed into the 
presence of the judge, his praises, as they rise to our 
lips, are checked by the thought that his sentence is 
fresh recorded in heaven, and his soul may haply be 


lying in a condition which calls for our prayers and im 
tercessions rather than for our eulogiums. But purga- 
tory is unlike hell in this, that every day in purgatory 
brings increase of hope. Many days have gone by since 
August 11, 1890; and the sum of those days mounting 
up engenders im our hearts a firm confidence that by 
this time the soul of John Henry Newman has ascended 
to his place among the Doctors ahd Princes of the 
Church Triumphant. Thence as he looks down, may 
it be an access to his joy to behold this day's celebra- 
tion and this splendid basilica, or as I may call it, he 
new Cardinal's titular church, built for him here wher 
he lived and died, to enshrine his memory and—may we 
hope ?—his mortal remains for all time 

How come I to have the confidence, the audacity, ® 
address you on this occasion? I answer, love make 
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| 
bold. Because I do love John Henry. Newman, am | Gods. Supernatural Powers are not Nature Powers 


exthusiastic on his behalf and jealous of his honour— | 


because for years I have made him one of my private 
patrons with God, and have daily invoked his inter- 
cession—because to me he is as a Father and Doctor 
of the Church, raised up by God to perpetuate the line 
of Fathers and Doctors in these latter times, therefore 
have I made bold to set aside all considerations of 
capacity or incapacity, and to speak his praises with 
the confidence of love. 
NEWMAN'S SENSE OF UNSEEN POWERS 

I proceed to indicate what, on careful study, strike me 

as salient points in John Henry Newman's character 


And first I would name his sense of Unseen Powers. As | 


you are aware, in the earliest Hebrew Scriptures, the 
name of God is usually a plural name, Elohim. Taking 
Elohim to mean divine agencies working on earth, New- 
man, I say, was peculiarly sensitive to the presence of 
Elohim. He could not tolerate that too exclusive 
devotion to phsyical science which, carrying physics 
into theology, sees nothing in the Creator more than a 
Power apt to put in execution the laws of nature; a 


Being, as he says, ““who is more certain not to act at all | 


than to act independently of those laws”; a Being 
whose sovereignty is ‘‘a sort of constitutional monarchy 


in which the Throne has honour and ceremonial enough, | 


but cannot issue the most ordinary command except 
with the counter-signature of a minister”; a God 
“powerful or skilful so far as the telescope shows power 
or the microscope shows skill.” 
sity,” pp. 37-8, ed. 1895.) 
struction of the lessons of nature, Newman was all 
his life a great stickler for miracles, not certainly for 
every alleged miracle, but for the possibility of miracles, 


their greater or less frequency in the post-Apostolic | 
Church, and their doctrinal value. All his life, too. he | 
had a great belief in angelic ministrations, as his Sermon | 


shows on the Office of Angels in Nature, preached at 
Oxford on St. Michael’s Day. 

But it is in the supernatural order that divine agen- 
cies ate most gloriously operative, and in that order 
Newman was most forward to discern them. By the 
“supernatural” 
that grand descent of God upon nature; I mean the 
order of Redemption, and forgiveness of sin, and ad- 
mission into heaven And here I woyld note in passing 
how from the outset of his career and by the fundamen- 
tal cast of his thought. John Henry Newman stood in 
Giametrical opposition to that modern heresy which 
has so impudently claimed him for its prophet. Never 
was Modernist sound on the doctrine of grace: no mind 
can incline to Modernism that has a right idea of the 
supernatural. For the supernatural is not the natural 
sublimated: it is not the highest power of the natural; 
it is not humanity raising itself to heaven; it is God 
descending upon earth, and thereby making men as 





(“Idea of a Univer- 
In protest against this con- 


I mean the order of the Incarnation, | 


Newman was as little of a Modernist as he was of an 
Erastian; he had no more idea of including Grace 
within Nature than he had of subjecting the Church to 


| the State. From Whately, he telis us, he got his first 


idea of the Church, as a society complete in itself, and, 
if complete in itself. then not a Department of the 
State. But the disciple soon outran the master The 
Oxturd Movement set in. with Newman in the front 
of it. The great abuse which that Movement endeav- 
oured to eliminate from the Church of England was its 
subservience to the State, its Eractianism. Of course, 
the endeavour failed, for is not the Church of England 
historically by law established, and traditionally by 
law controlled. by the law of Crown and Parliament, 
symbolized in the Lion and Unicorn? There was noth- 
ing left for the Anti-Erastian leader but to come o-it 
of her, and come out of her he did, in the midst of nis 
years, exactly the central ycar of his long life, in the 
fullness of his powers, and (as then seemed) in the 
height of his reputation, preferring abjection in the 
house of God. Little did he foresee that, as an exotic 
transplanted back to its natural soil and congenial 
climate, his development was to be carried to its full- 
ness by that renunciation and that one day he was to be 
greater in Birmingham thax ever he had been in Oxford 
HIS UNWORLDLINESS. 

The mass of mankind living in ignorance, or, still 
worse, in conscious rejection of the supernatural, is in 
the language of Holy Scripture termed “the world.” 
I know no so well marked feature in John Henry New- 
man’s character as this, that he was a man who from 
first to last set his face steadily against the world. As 
an Anglican, he might be compared with Bunyan: 
his Oxford sermons are as redolent of unworidliness 
as “Pilgrim's Progress.” Till I began to read him 
closely and copiously, writing out passages that struck 
me, I had no idea of what I may call his terrible un- 
worldliness. He was as a John Baptist or Jeremiah 
to read him was as wrestling with the Archangel of the 
Apocalypse who foretells the doom of this world (Apoc. 
<< 

HORROR OF INTELLECTUAL PRIDE. 

The world that Newman opposed is backed by three 
doughty champions, Money-making, Enjoyment, In- 
tellectualism. Of these the two former are the more 
prominent, and their action is manifest everywhere 
I mean that, go where you will, you will find men busy 
in making money and in spending it upon their pleasure, 
with small regard for the Gospel, and also with little 
heed for philosophy, not caring to invoke from the 
regions of the Unseen any justification of their conduct 
and aims of life. Seen and sensible goods being the 
objects of their pursuit, they take it for justification 
enough that the goodness of these things is a fclt good- 
ness and gratifies scmse. Such a position is intellect- 
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ually weak, and the world at times is fain to confess that 


it is condemned by philosophy, yea, and by siper | 
After all said and done, “‘man liveth | 
not by bread alone” (Matt. iv: 4), nor by Manchester 
goods. Then intellectualism rushes in to the world's | 


experience of life. 


rescue, and contends that, however the philosophy of 


life may stand, certainly this Christianity, which de- | 


mands so many painful sacrifices of human nature, has 
no foundations in fact and reality. Its warnings may 
safely be disregarded, and the world go on living for 
itself, not for God, fearless of God's judgments, and 


without solicitude for the hereafter. Newman was | 


too intellectual himself not to have his eye upon in- 
tellectuahsm. Well he knew that, though sense may 
corrupt, and the splendid imposture of wealth may 
delude, yet ultimately the fiercest and most inveterate 
enemy of the Cross of Christ, in man as in angel, is to be 
found in man's highest and most god-like faculty, even 
intellect itself. Hence his horror of intellectual pride, 
above all other sins, a horror embodied in that famous 
sentence of the “Apologia” (ch. vii), “‘smiting hard and 
throwing back the immense energy of the aggressive 
capricious and untrustworthy intellect.” 


passages of his Anglican sermons he declares intellect | 
in its application to criticism and philosophy, to have 
been unknown in Paradise, where man was happier 
without it, and to have been purchased by the disobe- | 


dence of the Fall 
that to the Christian the duty of restraining intellect 
within the obedience of faith is quite as imperative as 


the duty of restraining the sensual appetite within the 
obedience of Reason; you can no more be permitted | 
free thought upon matters religious than you can be | 


permitted free love and unrestrained passion in mat- 
ters of daily conduct. Newman united a keen exercise 
of intellect with a distrust of the very faculty he was 
employing—or rather, I should say, a lively sense of 
its limitations 

HIS ATTACHMENT TO HOLY CHURCH. 

I have permission to read a letter, one of the last he 
wrote, which brings out the Cardinal's strong attach- 
ment to Holy Church, as also a fact in his life on which 
he himself was fond of dwelling, namely, that religion 
in him grew as the morning twilight grows into noonday 
by continued increase of light—by addition, not by 
disavowal. Therefore, it has been well said, you have 
the whole of Newman—in promise and potency—in 
his Parochial and Plain Sermons preached at Oxford 
when he was Vicar of St. Mary’s. This is the letter: 


“24th February, 1887. 


“I will not close our correspondence without testi 
fying my simple love and adhesion to the Catholic 


Roman Church, not that I think you doubt this: and | 


did I wish to give a reason for this full and absolute 
devotion, what could, what can I say, but that those 
great and burning truths which I learned when a boy 


In several | 


However that may be, certain it is | 


| ous and holy life. 


from Evangelical Teaching | have found impressed upog 
my heart with fresh and ever-increasing force by th 
Holy Roman Church. That Church has added to 
simple Evangelicalism of my first teachers, but it hay 
obscured, diluted, enfeebled, nothing of it, on the cop 
trary, I have found a power, a resource, a comfort, g 
consolation in Our Lord's Divinity, and atonement, @ 
His real presence in Communion, in His Divine and 
Human power, which all good Catholics indeed have, 
but which Evangelical Christians have but faintly 
But I have not strength to say more.” 
THE CROWN OF A LIFE’S WORE. 

It was God's will that the prizes of life should ult} 
mately fall to John Henry Newman. After a stormy 
mid-day, his sun went down in the crimson splendour @ 
the Roman Cardinalate, in the full radiance of Papal 
favour, with the gaze of admiring England fixed upa 
him, recognized and restored in regions whence he had 
been cast out. Was he then an exception to his ows 
tule, that “the time for reaping what we have sowns 
hereafter, not here; that here there is nc great visib 
fruit in any one man’s lifetime?” I might reply tha 
these prizes of life were not the fruit that Newmag 
looked for to crown his labours. But I have anothe 
reply, and it is furnished by this Memorial Church # 
which we are assembled. What shall be the success 
of this church? I augur that, “spiritually examined” 
as St. Paul says (1 Cor. ii: 14), it shall be a great sum 
cess. I augur that from this, Cardinal Newman’ 
Memorial Church, from this his Oratory of St. Philip; 
from this his Oratory School, and from these the mazy 
volumes of his writings, from these four sources 
from four rivers of Paradise, good shall flow, greate 
than the good that he was able to accomplish in lj 
mortal life. I augur that in and about this church, 
this city and diocese of Birmingham, at Oscott, anf 
even in far-of Oxford, there shall grow up and be per 


| petuated a school of Newman's thought, so far as 


thought is the thought of the Catholic Church and 
mind of Christ, for not otherwise would he ever have 
wished it to go forth. I augur that from this spot, 
central city of our isle, shall be wrought out, not pe 
haps the conversion of England, but what the Cardi 
with his distrust of a popular religion, loved rather 
contemplate, the conversion of Englishmen. 

And further, and further still, in this Church 
Oratory, to every generation that is for to come shall by 
told the might of God's arm revealed in John Hem 
Newman, his wonderful conversion, the power of hi 
preaching and writings, the example of his long, labor 
And not in vain shall it be told, b 
as Samson's dying feat was to the destruction of # 
Philistines, so shall the memory and the word of New 
man be to the conversion of Englishmen; dead, & 
shall bring more souls to the faith than he convert 
in the days when he wrought the deeds of a strong 1 
im Israel. Amen. 





e anothe 
Church # 
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THE EDITOR'S MAIL BAG 


A WORK OF FAITH 


To the Editor of The Lamp 

The Canal of Panama seems to attract occasionally 
the attention of the press in the United States; but as 
it is impossible to achieve such a colossal undertaking 
before some years, it would be well for any man who 
wishes to 
over again beforehand what he is going to say in order 
not to misguide the public opinion 

The Panama Canal will cause us more than one sur 
prise before it is completed; but then 
glory of There is one thing which ha 
aot yet been mentioned in any American paper or re 


say a little word about it to think over and 


the greater the 
yur country 
view and | am most happy tot 
to throw some public light on it with your Lamp. The 
first Catho.ic Church ever built on the Canal Zone by 
the Americans will be the one which the writer is now 
building. It is all of reinforced concrete; French rails 
being used. It is of a modern gothic style and will be 
quite an ornament to the canal in the highest of its 
borders, Culebra. This place, it must be remembered 
is the gordian knot of the whole the first 
spot the French attacked in 1883 and the only spot 
where the work has never been stopped. The canal 
at Culebra will be, when completed, 500 feet deep 
On the very border of this canal this church will stand 
as a fine landmark telling the whole world as it goes 
and comes through this deep gorge 
men, who have done such a great feat, the beautiful 
motto “Jn God we trust,"’ as the exergue of their gold 
coins,but they have insisted in stamping on their very 
work the Holy Sign of their Salvation! The Church 
has the form of a latin cross, and Most 
Holy Redeemer 

Your readers will be interested to know why this 
title was adopted. For two main reasons: Th 
veason is that whilst considering the tremendous chan- 
ges this canal will create in the world in every way, I 
Was not losing sight of Pius X's advice to the world 
“Restourare Omnia in Christo” The second motive 
is that the very first Mass I said on this spot was on 
Christmas night two years ago! It was well for an 
Anglo-Saxon race to answer the call of the Holy Father 
on such a date! The Merry Christ-Mass given to the 
English by Gregory the Great is still offered us to-day 
by His successor in the Chair of Peter men die 
Priesthood is Eternal! We have gone astray; we 
have something to repair. and only in our Lord Jesus 
Christ can it be done: Restaure omnia in Christo! 
Such is the strength of the argument, such its plau- 
sibility that many non-Catholic parties readily replace 
those lukewarm Catholics who instead of helping, keep 
On saying: “Why should we help him? We shall be 
gone back to the States before it is completed!” 


k about it, if you choose 


canal; it is 


“Not only have the 


its title is The 


first 


While obliged lately by the Chairman of the Com- 
Goethals to 
take a little rest in the United States, I thought it well 


to ploy 


mission and Chief Engineer Col. Geo. W 
myself usefully, lecturing from place to 
place; I even spent nearly $20U to prepare my lecture- 
yutfit, when all of a sudden | came across a difficulty of 
a very serious nature which put an end to every at- 
Lord sent me 
How 


have been! I 


tempt of saying even one word! 
this small 


Our 
cross and I was pleased with it! 


generous some of those souls would 
could read in their eyes! some of those 


rich people of Wall St. and Liberty St; b 


I even saw 
t after what 
uld not even ask them t& 


had occurred, I « give me one 


cent! Some day, this strange thing will be known; 
Let every 
handful of 
sand to help their brethren to complete the Church of 
The Most Holy Redeemer. 1 shall send to those who 
give me $5 or more a small model 
sixteenth of an inch to the foot! 


but now it is absolutely useless to mention it! 


uM the ( rch one 
Henry Coins 

| Tue Lamp will be glad to forward to Fa 

any contributions sent to us for his church 

t rder to Rev. Henry C 

Eptror 


ther Collins 


¢ sent direct by money 
Culebra, Canal Zone 


THE OLD ROMAN 


Dear Editor of The Lamp 


GOTHIC) CHASUBLE 


I read in the paper of the conversion of your whole 
Community (also of the Sisters Let me sincerely 
After Tue Lamp which 
you have sent me for some time, I felt that before long 
you would have to take this step ir 
May the example of y 


congratulate you reading 
wder to be con 


sistent Society make an 
impression upon other communities ritualistic Epis 
But please do not be like Rev. A— B— 


who was once an Anglican and is now a Catholic priest 


ypalians 


in his fervor and abjuring of his former faith he looked 
upon everything he had before used as horrible and 
sacrilegious, his Gothic chasubles and 
shaped stoles, also Gothics 
to burn up. I begged him to give them to me, which 
he did. I blessed them and have used them now for 
many years 


beautifully 
he had quite determined 


For this missionary locality we are able 
to readopt the venerable old style of chasuble and stole 
and ignore the horribly shaped modern French, Span- 
ish and Italian styles. In Germany. especially in the 
Archdiocese of Cologne, the ancient pattern is used 
extensively. How priestly, and becoming are also the 
all linen albs and surplices 

SacERDOS 


Subscribe to Rose Leaves, A Cathohc Family 
Monthly. edited by the Sisters of the Atonement. 50 
a year 
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BOOK NOTES 

Tue Gosrst Pies ror Curistian Unity. Theauthor 
of this excellent little book modestly withholds his name 
from the title page. The publishers are Gibson 
Brothers’ Press, Washington, D C Price SUc. retail, 
postpaid. Reduction to the Clergy 

The book is a very successful attempt to set forth the 
plea for Catholic Unity by tracing Our Lord's own de- 
sire and purpose for His Church in the successive scenes 
and words of His earthly life. or as the author sums it 
all up “The Catholic Church is the only consistent body 
of Christians on earth; it is, as Christ's Church must be, 
the continuation of His personality if the Catholic 
Church were merely a human institution she could com- 
promise, could revise, could bend to every age. But 
she is impregnable, the rock of truth which 
Christ has made her—and so she can beg and implore 
us to receive the truth—she cannot change it 


divine 


Tue Sacrep Dramaor Joan or Arc. By S. A. Turk 
Price lic. This is a very commendable little portrayal 
of the life and death of The Blessed Maid 
recommend it to 


and we can 
schools, sodalities ard guilds. for 
representation upon the stage 


A Reply to the Biskep ef Salis- 
Invocation of Saints and th: 


“Age We Distorar?” 
bury's Lecture entitled The 
Twenty-second By George Bayfield Roberts 
M.A., Vicar of Elmstone. Publication of the E.C. U., 
31 Russell Sq., London, W. C 

In this little brochure the Vicar of Elmstone certainly 
more than holds his own. If the finger upon chapter 
and verse proves anything, he has demonstrated that 
The Invocation of Saints was practised from the ear 
liest times in the Church of God, and that the Church 
of England, had she condemned the practice, as dis 
tinguished from abuses of the practice, would have 
condemned the Primitive Church. The author natur 
ally maintians that she has never so done. At any 
rate it is a well attested fact that the battle for The 
Invocation of Saints has been fought and practically 
won by the advance wing of the Anglican body. Cath- 
olics would be amazed to know how very general is the 
use of the rosary among Catholic minded members of the 
Church of England. 


Artuciz 


Putweas Fox, ATTORNEY. 
Ave Maria Press. Price $1.50. 

Miss Sadlier’s books need no introduction to our 
Catholic readers, and our young people always welcome 
the newest from her hand, the interest of the very sim- 
ple plot of the story is well sustained, but we do think 
that the little misunderstanding between the lovers at 
the very end 1s rather long drawn out, and it really 
should not have constituted any difficulty at all. But 


By Anna T.Sadlier. The | 


we are glad that the world of Catholic fiction has Miss 
Sadlier and may she long continue her excellent work 

Science anp Sinctnc. <A Consideration of the Cap- 
sbilities of the Vocal Chords and their Work in the Art of 
Tone Production. By Ernest C. White. Publisher, 
Thomas T Dolan, Colonial Bidg.. Boston. Mass. Price 
$1.25 

We have no musical critic on the staff of Tue Lamp 
and do not possess ourselves any large degree of tech- 
nical knowledge of the subject; notwithstanding we 
have been deeply interested and very considerably in- 
structed by this work—for it is quite worthy of the 
title mce a month, preface 
the practice by a little study of Science and Singing 


If our choirs would,—-say « 


we believe their intelligent interest would be deepened 
result in singing quite repay the time 
of illustrations add greatly te 


and the practical 
expended. A number 
the elucidation of the subject 
Tue Writinc 
LATED INTO ENGLISH 
By Father Paschal R 
Press, Philadelphia 
This is not 


of 1905. 


or St. Francis or Assist. TRans- 
with an Introduction and Notes 
F M_ The Dolphis 


binson, O 


one of the new books, bearing the < 

to it of al 
who are interested in the Seraphic Patri- 
well t »got and her 


we have the crystal waters as they rushed forth from 


but we wish to call the attention 
our readers 
It i the fountain head 


arch 


the heart of our Saint irrying heal 
Ss 


The 


purifica 


book is exquisitely printed 


tion for the Nations 
and illustrated 


ALMANA Published by The Fras 
We regret that by 
been omitted of this very 
Beside the wm 
of instruct 


St. Antony's 
ciscan Fathers 
an oversight mention has 


interesting and 


Paterson, N. J 
well edited Almanac 
liable Kalendar it contains a large amount 
ive reading. All profit derived from its pu tins 
is devoted to the free education of young men to th 
Priesthood at the College of the Province in Callicoos 
Sullivan Co., N. Y. The price is 25 cents, address a 
above 

Tue Crvusaper’s ALMANAC Published in the # 
terests of the Holy Land, by the Franciscan Fathers @ 
the Commissariat of the Holy Land, Mount St. Sepub 
chre, Washington, D.C. Price 24 cts. This exceed 
ingly well edited Almanac is published in English 
German and Polish, and contains a very large amourtd 
deeply interesting information about the Holy Lané, 
the Sacred Places which are for the most part, # 
we know, under the guardianship of the Friars Mina, 
and have been. ever since St. Francis Memorable visit 
seven centuries ago. This publication is profusely 
illustrated and every page is interesting to lovers d 
the Holy Land and of the Francisc.n Order. 
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